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COMMENTS ON A RECENT CHECK-LIST 

Research stations established in the past by scientific insti- 
tutions, especially those in or near the tropics have generally 
been devoted particularly to study of aquatic organisms. It was, 
therefore, with great pleasure and with high hopes for its future 
that naturalists all the world over have watched with keenest 
interest the establishment and gradual development of the Trop- 
ical Research Station of the New York Zoological Society. 

Mr. Beebe has shown great acumen in selecting his locality. 
His facile pen has drawn the wonders of his station's environ- 
ment in a way so splendidly vivid that I, for one, envy very 
frankly his skill and his good fortune. These comments then are 
offered here, on one of his recent papers, with a cordial apprecia- 
tion of the debt which all naturalists owe to him for what should 
in the future become the most useful workshop of its kind: in- 
deed to be thought of always in future as bearing a relation to 
the tropic rain-forest in the same way that one subconciously 
recalls the Naples Station when thinking of or discussing the 
fauna of the Mediterranean Sea. 
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Beebe has charmed many readers with essays which show that 
he is gifted with a delightful diction and a romantic style most 
convincing and hence to be most carefully used. To criticize 
these essays unkindly is far too much like picking apart an 
orchid. Nevertheless they sometimes have the defect of cap- 
italizing supposed "new discoveries" at a rather high adver- 
tising value when the history of our earlier knowledge has not 
been determined from the literature. 

Thomas Penard, in an article of marked gentleness and cour- 
tesy, 1 has reviewed Beebe 's "Tropical Wild Life," in such a 
way that further elaboration is happily unnecessary. Now, how- 
ever, articles have appeared in Zoological which require more 
careful examination. They purport to be usable lists, admitted 
to be necessary, for any study of the higher vertebrates of British 
Guiana with special reference to the fauna of the Bartica district 
— the species which Beebe has actually found there being starred 
with an asterisk. 

Beebe introduces them as follows: 

Finding no resume available of the Amphibia, Reptilia and Mam- 
malia of this colony, I have gone through the literature at hand and 
made my own lists. These I offer as a preliminary enumeration of the 
species thus far recorded in literature, or in my own collections, from 
this British Colony. They form a tangible basis for future increments — 
the many new species and the radical extension of present known dis- 
tributions which intensive study of these phyla in British Guiana is cer- 
tain to achieve. Check-lists of mere names such as these are wholly 
foreign to the future zoological work of the Tropical Station (italics 
mine), but they are absolutely necessary as a basis for identification and 
investigation, and it is in this spirit that this preliminary work has been 
undertaken. 

1 have made no attempt at a thorough search of literature for priority 
or for confirmation of names or other similar phases of taxonomy, deem- 
ing this the -special province of the literary systematise I have merely 
sought to utilize the most recently accepted names of herpetologists and 
mammalogists. 

Now, generally speaking, the "literary systematist" does not 
confine himself to this somewhat dry but entirely necessary voca- 
tion, wholly from choice and he is saddened when his more foot- 
free colleagues cast supercilious glances his way. It therefore 

lAtik, 36, 1919, pp. 217-225. 

2 Vol. 2, Nos. 7 and 8, 1919. 
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behooves the now deservedly but still very highly vaunted "field 
naturalist" to write with care when he deliberately invades the 
province of his more lowly associate. Systematists know that the 
preparation of a good, useful check-list of a region like British 
Guiana is no task to be entered upon lightly nor unadvisedly and 
because the work is not spectacular, arouses little popular ac- 
claim and is slow and tiresome, we sometimes wonder whether 
these facts have not a high value in explaining the rather super- 
cilious and scornful appraisal given to a mere check-list by the 
modern field naturalist. Admittedly, however, this work if 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well but this list of Beebe's 
is so phenomenally bad that we are loath to believe that Mr. 
Beebe has tried to make it even moderately good. For example, 
in so far as reptiles and amphibians — or mammals — are con- 
cerned there is no evidence that specimens of many of the ob- 
scure species discussed have ever been preserved for examina- 
tion by a herpetologist. 

"We read of Bufo molitor. This name was given by Tschudi 3 to 
a toad from high Peru. Naturalists in recent years have so far 
as I know felt reasonably sure that this was a synonym of Bufo 
marinus pure and simple. Stejneger has said recently: 

Whatever may be the status of Tschudi's Bufo molitor the half grown 
toad [taken by the Yale Peruvian Exp.] collected at Santa Ana . . . 
unquestionably belongs to Bufo marinus. 

So also all the Peruvian examples collected by Mr. G. K. Noble 
and now in the M. C. Z., Cambridge. Here then this name ap- 
pears resurrected in literature and recorded from Bartica, of all 
places, and no proof whatsoever offered to support so wholly 
improbable a statement. 

Bufo stemosignatus Keferst. The types came from western 
Venezuela and Colombia. Giinther's figure of this species shows 
how easily it also might be taken for the young Bufo marinus. 
Since apparently the species is not known from eastern South 
America can this be called a valid record until Beebe's specimen, 
if it was preserved, falls into a herpetologist 's hands? 

Hyla indris Cope. Another species, known apparently only 
from Cope's original description which strongly suggests that 
it was probably nothing but an individual variant of Hyla 
crepitans. 

s Fauna Peru, Herp., 1845, p. 73, PI. 12. 
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Hyla punctata of Beebe's list is probably Hyla helence Ruth- 
ven, described from British Guiana and evidently entirely un- 
known to Beebe. 

Hyla fasciata here definitely recorded from British Guiana 
although not captured (no asterisk), hence the record is prob- 
ably copied from Boulenger's Catalogue, where there is a large 
question mark which is here omitted. 

Hyla lineomaculata "Werner is yet to be proved distinct from 
Hyla rubra. 

The Ceratophrys comuta starred as having actually been taken 
would indeed have been a prize had it fallen into appreciative 
hands. For the finding of this species so far from home would 
be worth most painstaking verification. Has Mr. Beebe saved the 
specimen? It is not in the American Museum in New York, 
whose reptile series suffers sadly through Beebe's scorn of the 
collector. 

Specimens must be seen before the records of Leptodactylus 
longirostris Boulenger (type locality Santarem), Leptodactylus 
ocellatus (Linne), widespread in the southern South American 
grasslands and Leptodactylus gaudichaudii can be considered. 

Suddenly using capitals for specific names, perhaps in a burst 
of enthusiasm at the shock which he knows the "closet natural- 
ist" will suffer, we read that he has found Otophryne "Ro- 
busta" at Bartica, so also Atelopus "Proboscideus," Atelopus 
varius and Atelopus pulcher. In the same category of most 
highly improbable records, among others, we find Anolis ortonii 
of the Peruvian montana and Anolis sagrei a native of Cuba and 
the Bahamas. Ameiva surinamensis is referred to in an adjoin- 
ing paper correctly as Ameiva ameiva, we wonder if they are 
considered the same species. Prionodactylus we had always sup- 
posed to be a characteristically Andean genus yet here the Equa- 
dorian oshaughnessyi appears as actually occurring at Bartica! 
Cophias should appear as Bachia but Beebe would probably con- 
sider this as "in the special province of the literary systematist" 
or is this simply a case of where Mr. Tee-Van, in his "untiring 
search" of the literature, got too tired before the pertinent ref- 
erence was found? The boas' names are rather confused as we 
use them now — another purely literary matter, however. The 
nomenclature of the snakes in general is a mixture of earlier 
usage with the acceptance of such a radical concession to neces- 
sity as the use of Micrurus for Elaps, while in many other cases 
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no attempt has been made to follow the now generally accepted 
canons of the International Code of Zoological Nomenclature. 

It is hard to review a paper of this sort without being personal, 
for personality becomes most inexplicably pushed into what at 
first sight is pure dry^as-dust. It is only fair to offer constructive 
criticism also in such a case as this. Beebe should first learn 
the value and importance — and the use — of an adequate library. 
He should have attached to his staff trained taxonomists who are 
also skillful collectors. These men should, taking the fauna 
group by group, make careful determinations so that the ob- 
servers at the station may know what they are working with. 
Any reliance in the future on such a list as the one published — 
admitted to be necessary — yet "wholly foreign" to the station's 
aim — will be regarded by sincere naturalists with pity at the 
great opportunity lost and sorrow at the misuse of resources and 
energy. 

We may point our moral and adorn our tale with the wish 
that: when that "little Danish flapper" in St. Thomas taught 
Beebe that lizards may be noosed as he tells us, "Thus after 
years of effort" we wish that instead of only showing him what 
every reptile collector learns from the first urchin he meets, if 
he has not already devised the scheme by instinct, be the urchin 
yellow, red, white or black, that she had said "Oh, kind Sir! 
Do keep the lizard for your less happy colleagues at home will 
still have much to learn from that poor despised little pickled 
carcase. ' ' 

Thomas Barbour 



